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Cliang  Taii|^  the  Wonderful 
Wall  of  China 


By  Dorothy  Leonard 


I 


T  has  been  said  that  the  Great  Wall 
of  China  is  the  barrier  between  the 
land  ot  dreams  and  that  of  reality, 
between  legend  and  history.  It 
separates  the  fertile  fields  of  China  from  the 
sandy  wastes  of  the  Desert  of  Gobi — a  re- 
gion of  mystery  and  terror,  peopled  by  the 
morbid  imaginations  of  the  Chinese  with  ab- 
normal men  and  dangerous  monsters — and 
the  authen:ic  records  of  the  Yellow  Race 
date  from  the  period  of  its  erection.  When 
it3  builder,  the  great  Chin  Shih  Huang  Ti, 
came  to  the  throne,  over  two  hundred  years 
l)efore  Christ,  he  decided  that  history  should 
begin  with  '  The  Only  First,"  as  he  styles 
himself  in  one  of  his  early  proclamations. 
To  further  this  end  he  determined  upon  a 
wholesale  destruction  of  the  classics,  except- 
ing only  wo/ks  upon  medicine,  agriculture 
and  divination.  Chin  was  nothing  if  not 
progressive  and  "up  to  date,"  and  he  was  un- 
willing to  be  hampered  be  any  tradations  of 
the  past.  All  writings  in  those  days  were 
carved  by  hand  upon  slabs  of  bamboo,  just 
the  material  for  a  fine  bon-fire.  So  the 
great  bulk  of  ancient  Chinese  literature  went 
up  in  flames,  and  Chin  promptly  buried 
alive  all  the  scholars  who  presumed  to  with- 
stand him.  Through  the  ingenuity  of  some, 
a  few  of  the  old  records  escaped  the  general 
holocaust;  but  nevertheless,  the  early  his- 
tory of  China  is  little  more  than  a  tissue  of 
ni/th  and  legend  in  which  we  read  of  worthy 
kings  who  introduced  civilization  and  sacri- 
fied  themselves  for  the  good  of  the  state 
So  it  is  only  when  Chin  Shih  Huang  Ti  as- 


cends the  throne  of  his  father's  little  princi- 
pality along  the  basin  of  the  Yellow  River 
that  the  veil  begins  to  lift,  and  we  are  able 
to  separate  fact  and  fancy.  For  the  first 
twenty-five  years  of  his  reign  the  young 
ruler  busied  himself  with  making  war  upon 
the  various  kingdoms  around  him,  extend- 
ing his  conquesis  farther  and  farther  until 
his  dominions,  in  the  words  of  a  Chinese 
historian,  reached  "from  near  the  equator 
to  Korea  on  the  south  and  north,  and  from 
the  Eastern  Sea  to  Shen-si  and  Sze-chwan." 
He  now  assumed  the  title  of  emperor,  and 
commenced  a  number  of  changes  and  im- 
provements throughout  the  realm.  Roads 
were  constructed,  some  of  them  five  or  six 
hundred  miles  long,  canals  dug,  a  fine,  new 
capital  built,  with  a  magnificent  palace  for 
himself,  and  the  local  customs  of  the  differ 
ent  states  abolished,  as  far  as  possible,  that 
all  might  be  welded  into  one  harmonious 
whole.  It  stands  to  reason  that  a  man  must 
be  a  tyrant  to  accomplish  such  wonders 
among  such  a  people  and  In  such  an  age, 
and  Chin  was  a  tyrant  to  the  very  marrow  of 
his  bones.  From  the  scholars  whom  he 
buried  alive  down  to  the  humblest  slave,  in 
the  whole  land  no  life  was  safe  that  stood  in 
his  way.  "High  pointed  nose,  slit  eyes, 
pigeon  breast,  wolf  voice,  tiger  heart,  stingy, 
cringing,  graceless,"  is  the  picture  the  oldest 
historian  among  his  people  draws  of  this 
wonderful  man,  whose  nanie.  Chin,  China 
and  the  Chinese  will  bear  until  the  end  of 
time. 

As  soon  as  affairs  of  state  permitted  him 
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the  emperor  turned  his  attention  to  the 
northern  boundaries  of  the  country.  There 
is  an  old  Chinese  saying:  '  Have  no  fear  of 
the  tiger  from  the  south;  beware  of  the 
rooster  from  the  north,"  for  the  wild  Tar- 
tar hordes  of  the  north  were  a  continual 
menace  to  their  more  peaceable  neighbors. 
It  is  probable  that  long  before  the  time  of 
Chin  certain  spots  had  been  fortfied  against 
them;  but  he  was  the  first  lo  conceive  the 
magnificent  idea  of  connecting  these  points 
of  defense,  and  protecting  the  empire  with 
a  massive  and  impregnable  wall.  The 
thought  is  said  to  have  come  to  him  in  a 
marvelous  dream  in  which  his  soul  left  the 
body  and  flew  to  the  moon.  Looking  back 
from  this  shining  or  he  saw  his  own  country, 
small  and  jround  in  the  distance,  and  he 
thought  what  a  splendid  plan  it  would  be  to 
surround  it  with  a  wall  like  a  city.  As  soon 
as  his  soul  returned  to  the  body  and  he 
awoke,  he  set  to  work  to  levy  men  for  the 
undertaking.  One  third  of  the  able-bodied 
men  of  China  are  said  to  have  been  forced 
into  service.  Laggards  were  promptly  in- 
terred in  the  wall  itself;  partly  as  a  punish- 
ment and  to  stimulate  the  zeal  of  the  other 
workmen,  partly  to  appease  the  wrath  of 
any  evil  spirit  who  might  happen  to  be 
around.  Four  or  five  hundrt.d  thousand  are 
said  to  have  perished  in  this  way.  One 
cannot  but  hope  and  believe  that  the  num- 
ber is  greatly  exaggerated;  nevertheless  the 
loss  of  life  must  have  been  terrible.  An  old 
legend  tells  us  that  Chin  himself  was  as- 
sisted in  his  undertaking  by  a  number  of 
magic  articles  which  he  possessed :  A  pair 
of  'stride-the-clouds-boots,"  a  sword,  a  great 
bladgeon,  which  turned  everything  that  it 
touched  into  stone,  a  whip  could  remove 
mountains  or  change  the  course  of  a  river, 
a  horse  under  the  stamp  of  whose  hoof  a 
watch  tower  would  spring  spontaneously 
from  the  ground,  and  a  large,  red  dog,  with 
fiery  eyes,  who  understood  everything  and 
communicated  the  truth  to  his  master.  In 
spite  of  all  aids,  however,  real  or  imaginary . 
the  great  emperor  died  suddenly  when  the 
wall  was  near  completion;  and,  when  a  lucky 
day  was  found  for  his  interment,  was  buried 
under  an  immenese  mound  which  is  pointed 
out  to  travelers  at  the  present  day.  His 
son  and  successor  is  said  to  have  spared  no 
expense  in  the  contraction  of  the  tomb, 
fashioning  a  lake  of  pure  quicksilver  on 
which  the  coffin,  shaped  like  a  boat  was 
floated.  And,  acting  undoubtedly  in  ac- 
cordance with  his  father's  wishes,  when  all 
was  completed  he  sealed  up  alive  in  the 
tomb  all  the  fair  ladies  of  the  palace,  and 


left  them  to  their  fate.  If  Chin  had  lived 
longer  he  might,  possibly,  have  extended  his 
wall  around  the  whole  empire.  But  a  mas- 
sive fortification  fifteen  hundred  miles  in 
length — the  only  object  on  the  earth  which 
might  be  discerned  with  the  naked  eye  from 
the  moon — and  erected  in  ten  or  twelve 
years,  was  perhaps,  achievement  enough  for 
one  regin. 

The  Great  Wall  faces  the  sea  close  by  the 
old  town  of  Shanhaikwan,  its  picturesque 
walls,  with  their  quaint  pavilions  and  towers, 
being  joined  to  "Chang  Tang"  itself;  and 
near  to  the  water's  edge,  where  the  floods 
of  two  thousands  years  have  made  a  breach 
in  the  massive  pile,  the  railroad  from  Tient- 
sin crosses  over  into  Manchuria,  and  thence 
through  Siberia  into  Europe.  Ages  ago  the 
wall  ended  in  a  tower  built  upon  a  long,  low 
reef  which  stretches  out  into  the  water. 
Now,  however,  a  few  crumbling  ruins  are  all 
that  mark  the  spot  where  it  once  confronted 
and  defied  even  the  waves  of  the  ocean.  A 
white  lighthouse  and  a  modern  searchlight 
have  been  erected  near  by — sure  evidence  of 
the  encroachments  of  western  civilization— - 
and  the  spot  where  the  last  land  tower  once 
stood  is  surmounted  by  a  pretty  little  pavi- 
lion, with  a  pagoda  roof,  called  the  Tempit, 
of  Literature.  From  Shanhaikwan  the  wall 
begins  its  long  climb  over  the  mountains 
more  than  a  thousand  miles  westward  to  the 
Desert  of  Gobi.  For  miles  and  miles  to- 
gether it  is  never  on  a  level,  but  follows  the 
natural  contour  of  the  mountains,  not  in  a 
straight  line,  but  winding  back  and  forth  like 
some  tremendous  serpent.  These  curves  in 
the  wall  were,  undoubtedly,  due  to  the  ad- 
vice of  the  soothsayers,  who  marked  out 
particularly  lucky  spots  for  its  erection — 
the  situation  of  the  towers,  or  bastions,  re- 
ceiving especial  attention.  In  many  places 
spurs  are  thrown  out  here  and  there  across 
the  hills  tor  extra  protection;  and  in  one 
place  a  short  wall,  similar  to  "Chang  Tang" 
in  construction,  was  built,  in  the  seventh 
century  of  our  era,  inside  its  as  another 
barrier  against  the  Mongol  Tartars.  This 
was  thoroughly  repaired  only  four  hundred 
years  ago  and  is  still  in  a  fine  state  of  pre- 
servation, giving  one  an  accurate  idea  of 
what  the  Great  Wall  must  have  been  at  the 
height  of  its  usefulness.  "The  walls  are  so 
solid  and  inacessible,"  writes  a  western 
general,  "and  the  gates  so  well  arranged 
and  defended,  that  it  would  puzzle  a  modern 
army  without  a  first-class  siege  train  to  get 
through  it,  if  any  effort  whatever  were  made 
for  its  defense."  Two  or  three  day's  journey 
on  donkey  back  from  Peking  takes  one  to 
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the  Pataling  Gate,  a  famous  old  fortress  in 
the  wall  at  the  head  of  a  narrow  pass,  where 
the  northern  barbarians  were  held  at  bay  for 
ages.  Tourists  in  China  usually  visit  this 
spot  where  the  natural  scenery  is  one  of  the 
finest  in  the  world. 

Nothing  about  the  wall  impresses  one 
more  than  the  towers,  which  are  built  at  reg- 
ular intervals  along  its  whole  length.  It  is 
estimated  that  there  must  have  been  twenty- 
five  hundred  of  them  beside  fifteen  hundred 
watch  towers.  More  than  half  are  still 
standing;  and  some,  especially  in  the 
eastern  part,  furnish  shelter  for  a  number  of 
poor  families.  Like  the  wall,  they  are  built 
of  large,  gray,  handmade  bricks  (fifteen  by 
seven  inches,  and  three  inches  thick)  and 
joined  wich  mortar,  which  was  not  in 
general  use  in  the  world  at  that  period. 
These  bricks,  by  the  way,  are  eagerly  sought 
after  by  the  tourists  as  souvenirs,  while  the 
Chinese  love  to  grind  them  to  powder,  and 
c  „eocL  various  and  medicines  from  their 
d^st.  Not  only  were  the  towers  believed  to 
have  been  erected  in  lucky  spots,  but  they 
are  still  supposed  to  shed  good  influences  on 
all  the  fields  near  by  and  no  Chinaman  en- 
ters them  at  the  present  day  without 
kovv'iowing  thrice  in  lowly  reverence.  They 
are  all  bailt  in  the  same  fashion,  nearly 
square  and  surmounted  wi'h  parapets,  re- 
minding one  of  the  "casdeo"  in  a  set  of 
chessmen.  Each  was  capable  of  accommo- 
da  ing  a  hundred  armed  men,  and  for  many 
years  a  regular  standing  army  was  quartered 
in  this  region. 

The  wall  averages  thirty  feet  in  height 
and  fifteen  to  twenty-five  feet  in  width. 
The  top  is  narrower  than  the  base,  and 
bordered  with  parapets  like  the  towers;  but 
the  broad,  level  pavement  on  which  one 
could  once  walk  from  the  "Yellow  Sea  to  the 
Sea  of  Sand"  is  in  bad  repair,  over  grown 
in  many  places  with  weeds  and  bushes. 
Many  of  the  passes  are  very  picturesque, 
with  arched  gateways  ornamented  with 
smaller  bricks  and  showing  exceptionally 
fine  workmanship;  while  pretty  little 
temples  have  been  built  into  the  structure 
itself,  or  stand  near  by.  Sometimes  the  wall 
makes  very  steep  ascents,  occasionally 
climbing  craggy  heights  where  the  massive 
towers  seem  part  of  the  rocks  themselves, 
while  in  other  places  it  is  nothing  more  than 
a  heap  of  rubbish  and  in  some  portions  it  is 
completely  covered  by  the  shifting  sanris  of 
the  Desert  of  Gobi.  The  last  gate  in  "Chang 
Tang,"  surmounted  by  a  pagoda  in  three 
stories,  serves  also  for  the  western  gate  of 
the  city  of  Kiayu  Kwan;  and  right  outside 


stands  a  large  stone  tablet  with  the  words, 
"The  Martial  Barrier  of  all  under  Heaven" 
carved  upon  its  face.  The  wall  stretches 
on  four  or  five  miles  fa,rther,  over  a  dreary 
waste  of  sand  and  pebbles  sparsely  covered 
with  tufts  of  coarse  vegetation,  to  the  banks 
of  the  Big  White  North  river,  which  flows 
through  a  limestone  bed  and  is  as  white  as 
its  name  implies.  Here  it  ends  abruptly  on 
the  edge  of  a  sheer  precipice  and  loftly 
mountains  covered  with  snow  bound  the 
scene. 

Thus  "Chang  Tang,"  or  "Chana  Ching." 
the  Ten  Thousand  Li  Well,  as  it  is  some- 
times called,  not  only  bears  witness  to  real 
military  genius  in  the  Chinese  people,  but  is 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  and  fascinating  re- 
lics of  antiquity.  "So  picturesque,  so  mas- 
Si\o,  so  seemingly  endless,"  writes  one 
traveler,  "as  it  crosses  the  plains  and  winds 

up  the  cres.s  of  the  mountain  ranges  

the  most  stupendous  work  that  the  hand  of 
man  has  ever  built;  an  existing,  still  ser 
viceable  struc.i.re  that  can  maintain  its 
pretentions  in  part  with  the  ruins  of  Egypt 
and  Assyria." 


THE  MEASURE  OF  A  MAN 

Not— 

"How  did  he  die?" 
Bat— 

■  riow  did  he  live?" 
Not— 

"What  did  he  gain?" 
But— 

"What  did  he  give?" 
These  are  the  units 
io  measure  the  worth 
Of  a  man,  as  a  man. 
Regardless  of  birth! 
Not— 

"What  was  his  station?" 
But- 

"Had  he  a  heart?" 
And — 

"How  did  he  play 
His  God-given  part, 
Was  he  ever  ready? 
With  a  word  o'  cheer. 
To  bring  back  a  smile, 
To  banish  a  tear?" 
Not— 

"What  was  his  church?" 
Nor— 

"What  was  his  creed?" 
But— 

"Had  he  befriended 
Those  really  in  need?" 
Not— 

"What  did  the  sketch 
In  the  newspaper  say?" 
But— 

"How  many  were  sorry 

When  he  passed  away?" — Selected. 
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GIVINC;  OR  P1NDIN(;  SPELLING 

Prof.  A.  W.  Burr,  Berea  College 


WE  give  the  children  spelling:  long  words, 
short  words,  easy  words,  hard  woras, 
common  words,  rare  words,  lonely 
words,  pairs  of  words,  home  words, 
trade's  words,  business  words,  technical 
words,  useless  words.  Just  as  they  come  in 
the  spelling  book,  a  thousand  or  more  are 
thrown  at  the  youngsters  one  by  one  for 
years.  "Yet  so  many  of  our  boys  and  girls,'' 
we  complain,  "don't  know  how  to  spell." 
Even  college  students  are  often  perverse  in 
their  spelling. 

Is  there  v-ny  way  out  of  this  drudgery  of 
years':  Any  wiser  path  to  good  ortho- 
graphy? It  will  not  be  by  any  carefully 
selected  list  of  words  "most  needed"  or 
"most  commonly  misspelled."  Ayers'  or 
Jones'  lists  in  column  or  in  sentences  in  a 
spelling  book  will  continue  to  be  a  hard  way 
for  most  young  spellers,  and  impossiDie  i„r 
some.  Their  spelling  is  associated  with  a 
list  of  words,  a  spelling  book.  Because  the 
learner  saw  a  word  once  in  a  list  and  spelled 
it  that  day  correctly  or  otherwise,  he  is  ex- 
pected to  know  its  spelling  any  day  there- 
after, but  he  doesn't. 

Why  should  the  tyro  learn  to  spell  by 
word  lists  any  more  than  he  should  learn 
to  read  by  first  pronouncing  words  in 
columns.'  We  have  put  the  cart  before  the 
horse  and  then  filled  it  with  what  mast  often 
seem  to  the  speller  so  much  English  jank. 

Reading  comes  by  the  young  reader's 
noticing  the  order  and  meaning  of  words  in 
thought.  Spelling  comes  by  noticing  the 
order  of  letters  in  words  and  the  importance 
of  having  the  right  word.  It  is  the  habit  of 
noticing,  not  a  lonesome  word  of  a  list,  ba. 
the  words  of  the  arithmetic,  geography, 
grammar,  reading  lessons,  that  will  make 
spellers.  When  your  friend  asks  how  a 
word  new  to  him  is  spelled,  you  may  be 
sure  that  he  can  spell.    He  has  the  habit 

How  shall  this  important  habit  be  ac- 
quired? By  having  pupils  find  their  own 
spelling  words  in  their  daily  lessons  and 
daily  experience.  Put  away  the  spelling 
book.  Have  spelling  lessons  but  have  the 
words  selected  by  the  class,  now  from  the 
arithmetic  lesson  of  the  day,  now  from  the 
geography,  the  history,  the  reading,  now 
from  home  words,  grocery  words,  farm 
words,  etc. 

The  writer  has  tried  this  out  in  the  follow- 
ing way.  Every  other  day  each  of  the  class 
was  asked  to  copy  from  the  reading  lesson 
fifteen  words  that  he  thought  that  he  ought 
to  know  how  to  spell.  The  lists  were 
passed  to  the  teacher.  He  took  a  list, 
pronounced  a  word  and  asked  how  many  had 
it.  As  a  word  was  accepted  by  the  teacher, 
it  was  written  on  the  blackboard  by  a  pupil 
and  copied  by  the  class.  A  list  of  twen  y 
was  thus  selected  and  that  became  the  les- 
son to  be  written  the  next  day.  Not  many 
words  were  misspelled.  When  the  class  of 
twenty-six  pupils,  seventh  and  eighth  grades, 
wrote  in  the  classroom  a  set  of  composi- 
tions running  from  150  to  300  words,  the 
misspelling  averaged  less  than  one  and  a 


half  to  each  writer.  The  words  missed  were 
almost  all  words  that  had  not  occurred  in 
their  spelling  lessons. 

The  psychology  of  this  case  seems  to  the 
writer  to  be  this : 

Spelling  was  associated  with  reading  and 
writing,  where  it  belongs. 

The  words  to  be  spelled  were  not  strang- 
ers. They  had  meaning  and  thought  associa- 
tion. 

The  words  selected  were  seen  aright  and 
carefully  at  first  sight.  They  had  to  be 
copied. 

The  finder  had  some  personal  interest  in 
his  words. 

Many  other  words  were  noticed  by  the 
finder,  words  that  he  did  not  select. 

i.^cst  of  the  words  were  copied  twice  and 
associated  with  their  pronunciation  before 
they  were  studied. 

ine  v\'oras  were  studied  from  their  written 
form,  from  the  very  hand-writing  in  which 
they  were  to  be  rGi;rodac3d.  "i  here  was  no 
conTusicn  of  images. 

After  spelling  the  misspelled  wor:ls  ^vcre 
marked  by  the  teacher  with  a  red  cross,  a 
grade  was  given  and  the  papers  passed 
back  with  some  helpfjl  suggestions  to  the 
class. 

xxo  student  was  asked  to  correct  or  re- 
write his  paper.  Tne  less  the  beginner 
studies  his  misspelling,  the  better.  When  a 
boy  has  looked  at  his  misspelled  word  ten 
times  to  write  it  correctly  ten  times,  which 
is  going  .o  s'  ick 

That  it  is  the  habit  of  noticing  that  does 
the  work  is  shown  by  the  caef  of  a  college 
student  who  was  told  to  spend  five  minutes 
upon  each  of  his  lessons,  noticing  how  the 
words  of  the  lesson  were  spelled.  Very 
soon  there  came  a  change  in  his  papers. 
How  is  it  that  all  printers  learn  to  spell .'' 

Teachers  and  parents  are  urged  to  try 
the  "finding"  plan  for  spelling.  It  may  not 
do  everything  needed,  but  it  will  help. 


PENNSYLVANIA  RESTRICTIONS 
REMOVED 

A  new  state  law,  effective  March  1,  1924, 
removes  all  disability  restrictions  against 
the  deaf  as  drivers  of  motor  vehicles  in 
Pennsylvania,  and  provides  that  the  deaf 
may  be  licensed  to  operate  motor  cars  up- 
on demonstrating  their  ability  to  do  so,  and 
provided  they  equip  their  cars  with  rear 
view  mirrors.  This  is  regarded  as  probably 
the  first  instance  where  the  organized  deaf 
have  succeeded  in  removing  from  the 
statutes  a  drastic  and  unreasonable  rule 
prohibiting  their  free  use  of  the  public  high- 
ways. It  is  for  the  deaf,  and  all  fair-minded 
people,  of  other  states  to  see  that  no  such 
rule  ever  geis  into  the  statutes. 

— The  Iowa  Hawkeye. 


Eliminate  the  grouch,  or  the  grouch  will 
eliminate  you. — Hubbard. 
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1  2)eaf  2)epartment\ 

SECOND  GRADE  NOTES 

Miss  Ratlibun,  Mrs.  Ross,  Mrs.  Lyon,  Mrs. 
Metzel  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Taylor  went  to  an 
Eastern  Star  party,  Monday  night. 

Tuesday  morning  Mrs.  Anna  Smalley  and 
Mrs.  B.  R.  Moore  came  to  visit.  Mrs. 
Smalley  is  Grand  Matron  of  Montana. 
They  saw  my  rhythm  class.  They  went  all 
around  the  school.  They  said  everything 
was  fine.    We  ai'e  proud  of  our  school. 

— Nettie  Farthing. 


Our  windows  are  fall  of  plants.  They 
are  in  good  soil  in  flower-pots.  We  water 
them  every  day.  The  sun  shone  on  the  big 
geranium  and  made  it  bloom.  There  are 
seven  large  white  flowers  on  it.  They  look 
like  snow-balis.  There  are  many  pink 
flowers  in  the  library.  There  are  flowers 
in   all   the   school-rooms. — Arthur  Thomas. 


An  old  soldier  came  to  visit  us.  He  car- 
ried a  large  flag.  He  had  medals  on  his 
breast.  He  spoke  to  us.  He  told  us  about 
the  Civil  War.  He  was  born  in  1846.  He 
fought  in  the  Civil  War.  He  was  fifteen 
years  old  when  he  went  to  war.  My  teacher 
has  pictures  of  all  the  Presidents.  I  know 
the  names  of  some  Presidents. 

George  Washington,  Abraham  Lincoln, 
Ulysses  S.  Grant,  William  McKinley,  Wood- 
row  Wilson,  Theodore  Roosevelt,  Warren 
G.  Harding.  James  A.  Garfield,  Benjamin 
Harrison,  and  William  H.  Taft. 

— Maurice  Schoenberg. 


Mr.  Taylor  went  to  Butte  on  Friday  and 
came  back  on  Sunday  afternoon. 

Mrs.  Brown  invited  Mrs.  Taylor  to  Sun- 
day dinner.  They  had  roast  pork,  mashed 
potatoes,  gravy,  cabbage  salad,  spagetti  with 
cheese,  bread,  biit.er,  jelly,  plum  pudding 
and  hard-sauce.  It  was  a  fine  dinner.  Mrs. 
Taylor  enjoyed  it  very  much. 

I  know  Mrs.  Brown's  children.  They  are 
Catherine  and  Cornell. — Stepha  Tularski. 


Prof,  and  Mrs.  Taylor  had  dinner  with  the 
Senior  cooking  class  a  short  time  ago.  The 
girls  cooked  all  the  dinner  and  everything 


was  tine.  Minnie  Gummow  cooked  chicken 
and  made  gravy  and  biscuits.  Mary  Bub- 
nash  made  the  dumplings.  Evelyn  Krumm 
prepared  mashed  potatoes  and  cabbage- 
salad.  May  Yaeger  and  Bessie  McPherson 
made  lemon  pies.  Edith  Wilhelm  made  the 
coffee.  Miss  Harrison  teaches  the  Domestic 
Science  classes.    I  want  to  learn  to  cook. 

— Thelma  Penman. 


I  shall  work  in  the  alfalfa  when 
school  is  out.  I  shall  hoe  and  rake  in  the 
garden.  Now,  I  work  at  my  lessons  in 
school.  I  study  at  night.  I  sweep  the 
school-rooms  every  day.  Last  summer,  my 
mother  did  much  work.  She  washed  and 
ironed  the  clothes.  She  cooked  and  washed 
the  dishes.  My  father  milked  the  cows 
every  night  and  morning.  I  helped  my 
mother.    We  were  very  busy  all  summer 

— Everett  Gilliam. 


A  few  days  ago,  I  went  to  Finn  with  my 
fa, her.  We  went  on  the  train.  My  uncle 
\vas  the  engineer.  I  heard  the  whistle.  I 
ate  my  dinner  on  the  train.  I  had  meat, 
catsup,  potatoes,  cabbage,  bread,  butter,  pie 
and  coffee.  I  had  a  good  time  with  my 
father.  — Mona  Frazier. 


SECOND  CLASS  NEWS 

The  wind  blew. 

Leylan  flew  a  kile. 

It  rained.    We  like  the  rain. 

We  saw  a  large,  bright  star  one  night. 

The  stars  were  beautiful. 

Emil  likes  to  play  marbles. 

We  saw  the  new  moon. 

Fulton  gave  a  ball  to  Edward. 
Edward  likes  to  play  ball. 
He  likes  to  bounce  the  ball. 

Dorothy  likes  to  play  with  her  doll. 

We  saw  many  blue  birds  and  crows 

The  girls  went  to  walk. 

They  saw  an  old  hen  and  sohie  chickens. 

The  boys  saw  some  sheep  and  lambs. 

Dorothy  fooled  Mrs.  Menzemer  on  April 
Fool'b  day.    We  laughed. 

Raymond  saw  a  yellow  and  brown  moth. 

He  got  some  tools. 

He  is  proud. — Bertha  Noyd. 
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We  are  in  receipt  of  the  Youth's  Compan- 
ion for  the  year  1923  from  Mrs.  R.  S. 
Howard.  We  wish  to  take  this  way  of  ex- 
.^pressing  our  appreciation  for  the  pleasure 
that  is  to  be  afforded  our  youngsters. 


In  the  last  issiie  of  the  LEADER  we  re- 
minded our  friends  of  the  Mantioba  school 
that  we  had  heard  no  Echo  from  that  Insti- 
tution for  several  years.  The  ink  was 
scarcely  dry  upon  our  paper  before  we  found 
upon  our  desk  not  only  a  copy  of  the  Echo 
for  the  current  month  but  also  copies  of 
several  previous  issues  as  well.  We  ap- 
preciate the  promptness  and  courtesy  with 
which  our  neighbors  responded  to  our  re- 
quest and  hope  hereafter  to  receive  the 
paper  regularly. — T. 


It  is  announced  that  William  Blattner, 
youngest  son  of  Superintendent  J.  W. 
Blattner,  of  the  Oklahoma  school,  has .  been 
appointed  to  teach  in  Gallaudet  College. 
This  appointment  comes  to  him  because  of 
the  very  high  grade  of  work  he  has  done  in 
the  training  class  this  year.  "Billy"  as  he 
was  called  when  the  writer  knew  him,  has 
grown  up  with  the  Deaf  and  is  a  graduate 
of  one  of  America's  best  universities. 
Hence  he  is  well  prepared  to  more  than 
make  good  in  his  new  position. — T. 


The  summer  meeting  of  the  American 
Association  for  the  Promotion  of  the  Teach- 
ing of  Speech  to  the  Deaf  will  be  held  at 
the  Lexington  Avenue  School  in  New  York 
from  June  30  to  July  5.  An  interesting 
program  is  promised.  It  is  a  good  long 
ways  to  walk,  but  we  are  pretty  good  hikers 
out  here.  Perhaps  by  starting  early,  we 
may  be  able  to  make  the  journey  in  time  to 
be  there. — T. 


In  its  issue  of  March  29  the  Silent  Ob- 
server announces  that  the  new  buildings  for 
the  Tennessee  School  were  about  three- 
fourths  completed,  and  proceeds  to  give  a 
description  of  the  several  buildings  that 
made  us  turn  green  with  envy.  Ii  is  ex- 
pected that  the  buildings  will  be  completed 
about  May  1.  We  sincerely  congratulate 
the  authorities  on  their  new  up  to  date  plant 
with  which  they  will  begin  the  next  year. 

— T. 


What  is  the  most  important  problem  in 
teaching  the  Deaf  .'  This  question  is  ofien 
asked.  Miss  Peet  of  the  College  facalty  is 
quoted  as  answering  it  without  any  hesi- 
tancy; "Language."  No  experienced  teacher 
of  the  Deaf,  we  venture  to  say,  will  doubt 
the  correctness  of  this.  The  reason  for  a 
large  part  of  the  poor  work  done  in  other 
branches  of  school  work  will  usually  be 
found  to  be  a  failure  to  understand  the  ex- 
act meaning  of  the  language ,  used.  A  few 
years  ago  the  College  facalty  discovered  on 
examination  that  many  pupils  from  the 
schools  were  handicapped  by  a  poor  prep- 
aration in  ariihmedc  which  hamper^-d 
their  subsequent  work  in  mathemauics. 
These  pupils  who  were  thus  found  to  be 
poorly  prepared  in  Arithmetic,  had,  no 
doubt,  all  passed  satisfactory  examinations 
in  the  schools  when  the  work  was  fresh  in 
memory.  The  reason  for  their  subsequent 
failure  lay,  no  doubt  in  a  lack  of  a  clear 
understanding  of  what  the  problem  involved, 
and  too  much  time  had  elapsed  for  verbal 
memory  to  be  of  much  assistance. 

A  person  may  get  a  fair  understanding  of 
a  story,  or  a  page  of  history  or  geography, 
without  having  an  exact  understanding  of 
the  meaning  of  all  the  language, — may  even 
pass  a  good  examination  with  a  slight  mis- 
conception of  the  meaning  of  some  part  of 
the  language  used,  but  in  a  problem  in 
arithmetic,  even  a  slight  failure  to  under- 
stand perfectly  the  meaning  of  every  part  of 
the  problem  is  almost  sure  to  lead  to  an 
error  that  will  be  readily  disclosed  to  the 
teacher. 

We  have  talked  language,  and  every  effort 
has  been  made  to  raise  the  standard  in  lan- 
guage teaching  and  much  has  been  done. 
The  language  used  by  our  pupils  today  is 
much  better  than  ever  before,  but  much  re- 
mains to  be  done.  We  must  set  a  higher 
standard  of  language  teaching.  Pupils  must 
be  impressed  with  the  fact  that  only  abso- 
lutely correct  language  will  be  accepted  by 
any  department  of  the  school.  Use  English, 
spoken,  spelled  or  written  to  the  pupil  on  all 
occasions,  and  require  the  same  from  him. 

— T. 


HOW   MUCH  SCHOOLING? 

Our  State  Superintendent  of  Public 
Schools,  Mr.  Chas.  A.  Lee,  declares  the 
absolute  minimum  standard  should  be 
"Twelve  years  schooling  for  every  boy  and 
girl  in  Missouri."  The  St.  Louis  Globe- 
Democrat,"  asks,  "Could  we  dare  to  make 
the  minimum  less?" 
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If  this  is  true  of  normal  hearing  boys  and 
girls,  how  much  stronger  is  the  arguement 
as  applied  to  normal  deaf  boys  and  girls, 
who  are  handicapped  by  at  least  three  or 
four  years  lost  time  in  verbal  communica- 
tion, when  they  first  enter  school.  Un- 
deniably the  deaf  child  needs  the  additional 
schooling  far  more  than  the  hearing  child. 

— Missouri  Record. 

With  the  above  we  most  heartily  agree, 
so  much  so  that  we  have  for  some  time  in 
our  own  minds  been  calling  in  question  the 
wisdom  of  continuing  our  present  practice 
of  granting  certificates  at  the  completion  of 
the  eighth  grade.  In  spite  of  the  many  good 
arguments  for  continuing  the  custom,  we 
are  beginning  to  feel  that  it  gives  too  great 
encouragement  to  the  pupil  and  to  his 
parents  to  think  that  he  has  really  finished  a 
practical  education  and  that  he  does  not 
really  need  any  more,  whereas  the  full 
twelve  years  course  provided  by  the  school 
is  certainly  little  enough  to  prepare  the 
pupils  to  compete  with  the  hearing.  Indeed, 
if  as  suggested  by  the  State  Superintendent 
above  quoted,  the  minimum  should  be 
twelve  years  for  the  hearing,  in  order  to 
place  our  pupils  on  a  par  industrially  with 
ihe  hearing,  should  we  not  add  at  least 
three  more  years  to  the  course  of  study 

— T. 


EMMETT  BROWN 

Governor  Dixon  Fills  Vacancy  in  Education- 
al  Body  Caused  by   Resignation  of  W.  W. 
Spain 

Governor  Joseph  M.  Dixon  Wednesday 
afternoon  announced  the  appointment  of 
Emmett  Brown  of  Bozeman  to  be  a  member 
of  the  state  board  of  education  to  sacceed 
Whitfield  W.  Spain  of  Bozeman,  resigned. 

Mr.  Brown's  appointment  is  for  the  three 
year  term  ending  on  April  7,  1927. 

Mr.  Brown  is  one  of  the  long  time  resi- 
dents of  Bozeman  and  is  well  known 
throughout  the  state.  He  is  a  large  operat- 
or in  agriculture  in  the  Gallatin  valley  and 
has  for  many  years  been  prominently 
interested  in  educational  affairs  of  the  state. 


PSYCHOLOGICAL   VALUE   OF  SIGNS 

Mr.  Hefflon  has  asked  me  to  write  briefly 
regarding  the  value  of  signs  in  conversa- 
tions, addresses,  etc.,  among  the  deaf  people. 
Since  leaving  school,  I  have  had  ample  op- 
portunity to  study  the  sign  language,  and  the 
reasons  for  lis  strong  hold  upon  the  deaf 
people.  As  I  can  hear  slightly,  I  am  able 
to  compare  the  psychology  of  signs  with  the 
psychology  of  sound.  My  observations 
have  convinced  me  that  signs  have  a  mis- 
sion far  more  important  than  our  oral 
teachers  and  friends  are  willing  to  admit. 
Everyone  knows  how  subtly  vocal  instru- 
mental sounds  affect  hearing  people.  To 
all  these  sounds  the  deaf  people  are  in- 
sensible. Lipreading  does  much  to  offset 
this  loss,  but  it  can  never  completely  fill  the 
gap,  for  the  reason  that  deaf  people  can  not 
sense  the  sound  in     any  way  whatever. 


Herein  the  sign  language  renders  a  valua- 
ble service  to  the  deaf.  Psychologically  it 
compares  with  vocal  speech,  and  has  powers 
of  expression  to  move  the  feelings.  Let  me 
illustrate : 

I  know  the  tunes  of  those  beautiful  hymns 
people  love  to  sing,  "Nearer  my  God  to 
Thee,"  "Rock  of  Ages,"  "Lead  Kindly 
Light,"  and  these  tunes  lip  reading  never 
can  reveal.  I  have  seen  the  above  hymns 
rendered  in  the  graceful,  expressive  signs 
in  e.iacily  the  same  time  with  the  tunes,  and 
I  don't  wonder  that  the  deaf  enjoy  them, 
and  that  they  mean  a  great  deal  to  their 
spirtual  nourishment,  and  to  their  cultural 
development. 

In  lectures  and  sermons  given  by  hearing 
speakers,  a  vocal  inflection  plays  a  most  im- 
portant part.  A  lecture  given  in  sing-song 
or  monotonous  tones  tires  the  audience  very 
quickly.  Lip-reading  a  whole  lecture  is 
physically  impossible,  and  a  tremendous 
saain  upon  the  eyes,  and  we  deaf  people 
need  to  treasure  our  eyesight.  Signs  convey 
in  half  the  time,  with  half  the  mental  and 
nervous  effort,  and  we  are  the  gainers  there- 
by. When  talking  with  hearing  people,  lip 
reading  and  artifical  speech,  for  such  is  our 
speech,  are  a  help,  but  when  we  are  by  our- 
selves, then  let  us  be  as  naturally  deaf  as 
Lod  has  made  us  and  be  unashamed  of  our 
beautiful  signs  that  He  has  given  us. 
(Preston  Barr,  in  the  Hartford,  (Conn.) 
'New  Era.  Mr.  Barr  is  a  graduate  of  the 
Northampton  Oral  School  and  of  Worcescer, 
Mass.,  Academy,  a  school  for  the  hearing.) 


NOTICE 

MONTANA     ASSOCIATION  * 
OF  THE  DEAF 
June  25,  26,  27  and  28 

Boulder,  Montana  :!= 

"The  Fifth  Bi-ennial  State  Conven-  * 

tion  of  the    Deaf"  is    to  be  held    at  * 

Boulder  State  School  for  the  Deaf  on  * 

June  25  to  28  and  all  are  invited  to  * 

attend  as  guests  of  the  State  of  Mon-  =!= 

tana,  and  an  interesting  program  will  * 

be  announced  later.  * 

For  full  particulars,    write    to  the  * 

Secretary,    Mrs.  Bessie    H.    Brown,  * 

Boulder,  Montana.  * 

By  order  of  ^ 

President  Chris    Thompson.  * 

Mrs.  B.  H.  Brown,  Sec'y.  * 


"Wherever  our  realm,  let  not  our  engross- 
ment with  those  things  which  are  concerned 
merely  with  matter  and  mind  distract  from 
proper  attention  to  those  which  are  the 
spirit  and  the  soul." — W.  G.  Harding. 
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LOCALS  FROM  THE  BOYS'  SIDE 
Henry  Nickerson,  Reporter 

Ole  Olbu  likes  to  take  long  walks  around 
here. 

Jed  Moe  loves  to  play  with  Mr.  Menzemer's 
dog  Peck. 

Fulton  Herbold  and  Delos  Vandecar  like 
to  fly  their  kites. 

Edwin  Sieler  and  Frank  Amann  are  fond 
of  playing  foot-ball. 

Harry  Schoenberg  is  glad  to  hear  from 
his  sister  in  Minnesota. 

Leonard  Mount  loves  to  go  out  of  doors. 
He  plays  with  the  wagon. 

Henry  Nickerson  got  a  letter  from  home 
saying  that  his  folks  had  moved. 

Frank  Amann  is  as  proud  as  a  peacock  be- 
cause he  can  wear  a  boy's  scout  suit. 

Billy  Mayer  got  three  Easter  cards  from 
home.    He  is  proud  as  a    peacock  of  them. 

Raymond  Johnson  got  a  package  which 
contained  overcoat  from  his  sister  in  Butte. 
He  is  proud  of  it. 

William  Yaeger  got  a  package  containing 
candy.  His  sister  sent  it  for  his  birthday 
on  the  fourth  of  April. 

Everett  Gilliam  loves  to  tease  the  big  boys 
He  is  always  mischievous. 

John  Nagel  and  Walter  Herbold  miss  their 
favorite  sport,  basketball.  The  season  of 
basketball  is  over. 

Roy  Tuggle  is  doing  very  well  in  school. 
He  hopes  he  will  get  a  good  grade  in  ex- 
amination the  first  of  week  of  June. 

Maurice  Schoenberg  got  a  package  con- 
taining a  baseball  outfit  and  something  to 
eat  from  his  sister  in  Minnesota  for  his  birth- 
day. 

Leylan  Wood  got  a  letter  from  his  sister 
who  taught  here  last  year  saying  that  her 
hair  was  bobbed.  He  wonders  if  she  looks 
cute. 

Mr.  Altop,  our  supervisor,  asked  Frank 
what  size  his  shoes  were,  and  he  said  they 
were  five  feet.  We  thought  his  shoes  were 
larger  than  ours. 


LOCALS   FROM   THE  GIRLS'  SIDE 
Minnie  Gummow,  Reporter 

Mildred  Christianson  seems  to  be  more 
happy  now. 

Nettie  Farthing  is  greatly  improved  in 
her  school  work. 

Julia  Raineri  received  a  package  of  eats 
from  hme  recently. 

Faye  Redmond  is  busy  making  her  dress 
for  the  Camp  Fire. 

Ethel  Christie  has  not  been  well.  But 
she  is  improving  now. 


Mary  Bubnash  received  a  package  from 
her  sister  in  Washington. 

Irene  Colwell  has  not  been  well  lately. 
She  seems  to  be  better  now. 

Evelyn  Krumm  is  very  proud  because 
she  has  another  new  cousin. 

We  have  only  a  little  over  two  months  of 
school  and  we  are  glad  of  it. 

The  bobbed  hair  season  is  over  here.  No 
one  has  cut  off  her  hair  lately. 

Many  of  the  girls  have  received  new 
spring  slippers  of  the  latest  style. 

Edna  Kapfer  received  two  new  dresses 
from  home  and  is  proud  of  them. 

Velnia  Goldizen  received  from  home  some 
pretty  goods  to  make  her  a  dress. 

Dorothy  Young  was  very  glad  to  get  a 
nice  box  of  candy  from  her  brother. 

Bessie  McPherson  received  a  package  of 
eats  recently  and  was  glad  to  get  it. 

Gertie  Smidt  received  from  home  a  pack- 
age which  contained  a  lot  of  hot  dogs. 

Thresa  Harrington  had  her  tonsils  re- 
moved and  is  feeling  a  whole  lot  better. 

Bertha  Noyd  seems  to  be  very  happy  at 
school  because  her  sister  Kathryn  is  here 
also. 

Irene  Breeding  enjoys  writing  letters. 
She  wrote  a  ten  page  letters  to  her  sister 
Verna. 

Adelia  Chinadle  and  Montana  Parr  love 
out  of  door  sports.  They  are  outside  most 
of  the  time. 

Helen  Chinadle  received  a  card  saying 
that  her  aunt  had  married  a  doctor.  She  is 
proud  of  it. 

Stepha  Tularski  is  very  anxious  for  June 
to  come.  She  wants  to  go  home  and  have 
a  good  time. 

Edith  Wilhelm's  father  has  gone  to 
Spokane  for  a  week  or  so.  He  took  a  car 
of  cattle  over. 

Fern  and  Dorothy  Young  received  a  new 
pair  of  slippers  from  home  and  are  very 
proud  of  them. 

Laura  Manza  loves  to  work  in  the  dining 
room.  She  takes  the  place  of  other  girls 
when  they  are  ill. 

Mona  Frazier's  father  took  her  for  a 
drive  to  Finn  March  9.  She  reported  that 
she  had  a  fine  time. 

Ethel  Christie  and  Edna  Kupfer  have 
been  fitted  with  glasses  this  month  and 
can  see  much  better  now. 

Edith  Wilhelm  is  studying  her  lessons  al- 
most all  of  the  time.  She  seems  to  enjoy 
the  interesting  things  in  the  books. 

May  Yaeger  is  busy  writing  letters.  She 
receives  so  many  of  them  that  it  seems  as 
if  she  can't  catch  up  writing  them. 
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Two  new  girls,  Ruth  and  Alice  Cox,  from 
Miles  City  entered  school  last  month.  They 
are  doing  nicely  and  like  it  here  fine. 

Bertha  and  Kathryn  Noyd  had  their 
adenoid's  removed  by  Dr.  Donovan  Sunday. 
March  23.    They  seem  to  be  doing  nicely. 

The  Domestic  Science  Girls  are  back  in 
their  old  cooking  room,  learning  how  to  pre- 
pare a  good  meal  for  their  old  men  to  be 
some  day. 

The  teachers  played  basketball  with  thj 
deaf  girls  one  Tuesday  evening.  The  score 
was  34  to  12.  But  the  deaf  will  beat  them 
next  time. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Taylor  were  the  guest  of  the 
Domestic  Science  Girls  on  March  8.  They 
seived  a  chicken  dinner.  It  was  very 
delicious. 

Miss  Emma  Haug.  our  nurse,  was  called 
home  on  account  of  the  illness  of  her  father. 
He  has  since  died.  We  feel  sorry  for  her  in 
the  loss  of  her  father. 

Helen  Johnson  is  very  proud  of  her  new 
nephew.  She  had  a  letter  from  home  say- 
ing he  is  going  to  be  a  great  man  like  his 
father.    His  name  is  David. 

Minnie  Gummow  is  expecting  to  be  a  good 
n  rse  some  day.  She  helped  Mrs.  Wood- 
ford and  Dr.  Donovan  with  the  girls  when 
they  had  their  tonsils  removed. 

Minnie  Gummow's  oldest  sister  came  to 
visit  her  on  March  23.  She  stayed  until 
&-inday  afternoon.  They  had  a  fine  tims 
together.  Her  sister  said  that  this  is  a 
wonderful  school. 

Thelma  Penman's  father  and  her  friend 
drove  ovtr  from  Bczeman  in  the  car. 
Thelma's  father  bought  her  some  new 
clothes.  They  stayed  for  a  few  minu.es 
and  then  went  back  home  io  Bozeman. 


P.    H.    BROWN    LITERARY  SOCIETY 

The  P.  H.  Brown  Literary  Society  held  i  s 
regular  meeting  on  March  8  with  all  the 
members  present  except  Harry  Schoenbeig 
and  John  Nagel  who  were  absent  in  order 
to  run  the  machine  for  the  picture  show  a;, 
the  Backward  Department. 

We  should  have  had  society  the  23  of 
Feb.  but  the  boys  went  to  Helena.  So  no 
meeting  held. 

The  roll  call  was  responded  to  by  repeat- 
ing verses  from  the  23rd  and  24th  chapters 
of  St.  Luke. 

The  minutes  of  the  previous  meeting  were 
held  and  approved. 

Then  we  proceeded  with  our  program 
which  was  as  follows:  — 


Story — ^"Struggling  Upward'' 

Mary  Bubnash 
Declamation — "Singing" 

Frank  Amann 
Charades 

Irene  Breeding 

Jokes 

William  Yaeger 
Dialogue — "The   Naughty  Boy" 
Henry  Nickerson  and  Ole  Olbu 
Miss  Lillard  who  was  our  critic,  gave  a 
favorable   report   of   the   program.  Henry 
Nickerson  and  Ole  Olbu  gave  us  several 
tricks.    They  were  good. 

Ole  Olbu  led  in  the  Lord's  Prayer  and  we 
adjourned  to  meet  again  in  two  weeks. 

May  Yaeger,  Secretary. 


CAMP   FIRE  NEWS 
By   Evelyn  Krumm 

Alma  Jensen  will  join  our  Camp  Fire  and 
we  are  very  proud  to  have  a  new  member. 

The  Camp  Fire  Girls  learned  the  names  of 
twelve  minerals  and  played  a  guessing 
game. 

Part  of  the  time  the  Camp  Fire  period 
was  spent  in  telling  fairy  stories  and  folk 
lore  tales. 

The  Camp  Fire  Girls  went  out  again  in- 
tent on  completing  their  list  of  fifteen  trees. 
Six  of  the  girls  succeeded  and  will  get  their 
honor  beads  soon. 

The  Camp  Fire  Girls  wrote  the  names  of 
minerals  down  on  paper  to  see  if  they  knew 
twelve  different  kinds*.  Those  who 
succeeded  were  Helen  Chinadle,  Irene 
Breeding,  and  Mary  Bubnash. 

The  Camp  Fire  Girls  went  out  and  tried 
to  build  fires  with  one  match.  Those  who 
succeeded  with  one  match  were  Edith  Wil- 
helm,  Adelia  Chinadle,  Mary  Bubnash,  and 
Ester  Spoonemore.  Those  who  succeeded 
with  the  second  match  were  Helen  Johnson. 
Gertie  Smidt,  and  Bessie  McPherson. 


THE   MOTHER  THAT  WASHINGTON 
OBEYED 

George  Washington  could  never  have 
wielded  the  influence  he  did,  unless  he  had 
first  gone  through  the  course  of  training 
that  gave  him  the  dignity  of  character  which 
demanded  the  highest  place  for  the  exer- 
cise of  its  powers.  To  his  mother  he  owed 
his  training,  and  the  world  has  long  acknowl- 
edged that  only  a  great  mother  can  rightly 
train  a  great  son. 

When  a  friend  once  made  some  remark 
co]ic?rning  the  heights  Washington  had 
reached,  she  said  modestly:    "I  am  not  sur- 
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prised  at  what  George  has  done,  for  he  has 
always  been  a  good  boy."  She  was  known 
for  her  old-fashioned,  dignified  courtesy, 
and  yet  she  was  very  unaffected  and  simple, 
never  seeking  to  impress  any  one  with  her 
worth. 

Lafayette  went  one  day  to  say  good-bye 
to  her,  and  found  her  in  the  garden,  dressed 
in  a  homespun  gown  and  an  old  straw  hat. 
She  stopped  cultivating  her  vegetables  at 
his  approach,  and  said:  "I  can  make  you 
welcome  without  the  parade  of  changing 
my  dress,"  and  led  him  to  the  house.  Until 
a  very  old  age,  she  drove  around  her  farm 
every  day  to  see  that  her  orders  were 
carried  out,  and  that  everything  was  in  good 
condition,  much  as  her  illustrious  son  was 
doing  in  her  army. 

The  sturdy  trust  in  God  that  we  have  all 
admired  in  the  son  has  its  counterpart  in 
the  religious  temperament  of  the  mother. 
Her  friends  said  that  she  would  retire  to  a 
favorite  secluded  nook  in  her  garden  every 
day,  in  order  to  worship  God  undisturbed. 
And  yet  with  all  this  worth  before  him  as  an 
example,  Washington  could  never  have  de- 
rived from  it  the  benefit  that  he  did,  unless 
he  had  been  as  his  mother's  statement  tells 
us,  a  good  and  obedient  son. — Sel. 
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ROLL  OF  HONOR 


MARCH,  1924 


Deaf  Department 


Amann,  Prank 
Barker,  Henry 
Bennett,  Emll 
Biavaschi,  Ida 
Breeding,  Irene 
Bubnash,  Mary 
Chinadle,  Adella 
Chinadle,  Helen 
Colwell,  Irene 
Cox,  Alice 
Cox,  Ruth 
Christie,Ethel 
Christianson,  M. 
Drinville,  George 
Farthing,  Nettie 
Frazier,  Mona 
Gilliam,  William 
Goldizen.  Velma 
Gummow,  Minnie 
Harrington,  Theresa 
Herbold,  Fulton 
Holliday,  Willis 
Howard,  Lewis 
Johnson.  Helen 
Johnson,  Raymond 
Krumm,  Evelyn 
Kupfer,  Edna 
Molyneaux,  Myrtle 
Manza,  Laura  E 
Mayer,  Edward  W. 
McPherson,  Bessie 

Blind  D 

Antelope,  John 
Callahan,  Pat 
Cummings,  Everett 
Ferguson,  Haro'd 
Heffern,  Frank 
Goodwin,  Bert 
Jensen,  Alma 
Kauffman,  Charles 
Keeland,  Ethel 
Lambert,  John 


Moe,  Jed 
Mount,  Leonard 
Nickerson,  Henry 
Noyd,  Bertha 
Noyd,  Kathryn 
Olbu,  Ole  C. 
Olson,  Edward 
Olsen,  Lyle 
Parr,  Montana 
Peterson,  Delbert 
Post,  Floyd 
Pouliot,  Lillian 
Raineri,  Julia 
Renner,  Adolph 
Revelle,  Lloyd 
Schoenberg,  Harry 
Sieler,  Edwin 
Sloan,  Marion 
Sparks,  George 
Thomas  Arthur 
Tularski,  Stephia 
Tuggle,  Roy 
Vandecar,  Delos 
Wilhelm,  Edith 
Wilkinson.  Margaret 
Wilkinson,  Richard 
Yaeger,  May 
Yaeger,  William 
Young,  Dorothy 
Young,  Fern 

apartment 

Mikkelson,  Andy 
Roberts,  Jacob 
Russell,  Henry 
Schoeberg,  Oscar 
Selon,  John 
Shields,  Hugh 
Spoonemore,  Hilda 
Walker,  Myrtle 
Watt  Ernest 
Zunich,  Joe 


t^lind department  | 

SHRINKING  MARK  MAY  CLOSE 
GERMANY  LIBRARY  FOR  BLIND 


Leipsig. — Germany's  largest  library  for 
the  blind  must  close  its  door  if  private 
subscriptions  are  not  immediately  received 
to  carry  on  the  work.  This  library  has  been 
serving  blind  persons  all  over  Europe  and  is 
said  to  have  more  readers  than  any  similar 
institution  in  the  world. 

There  are  2,300  readers  who  patronize  it 
in  Germany  alone  and  it  sends  books  to  990 
cities  and  villages  in  v:.rious  parts  of  Europe. 
This  German  central  library  for  the  blind 
was  founded  by  private  subscriptions  in 
Leipsig  29  years  ago,  but  its  funds  are  in- 
sufficient to  weather  the  mark  shrinkage. 


LOCALS   FOR   THE   GIRLS'  SIDE 
Alma  Jensen,  Reporter 

Myrtle  Walker  was  delighted  to  receive  a 
box  from  home.  She  treated  the  girls  with 
her  candy. 

Ester  Spoonemore  is  looking  for  a  new 
dress  her  grandmother  has  promised  her. 
She  is  very  anxious  for  it  to  come. 

Alma  Jensen  was  thirteen  the  26  of  March. 
She  received  many  nice  things  but  she  was 
mere  pleased  with  a  cake  her  grandmother 
sent  from  Nebraska.  She  gave  her  teacher.s 
and  playmates  some  and  they  all  enjoyed  it. 


LOCALS  FOR  THE  BOYS'  SIDE 
Pat  Callahan,  Reporter 

Henry  Russell  practices  on  his  violin  a 
great  deal  of  his  spare  time. 

Hugh  Shields  hears  his  mother  has  her 
car  out  and  he  is  anxiousx  to  get  home  and 
enjoy  it. 

Ernest  Watt  hasn't  had  a  letter  from  home 
since  January  and  he  is  hoping  tor  one 
every  day. 

Pat  Callahan  was  glad  he  had  a  chance  to 
visit  Mr.  Morris.  Both  enjoyed  the  visit 
very  much. 

John  Lambert  has  his  first  kite  and  is 
now  waiting  fcr  good  weather  so  he  can  get 
out  and  fly  it. 

Frank  Heffern  had  a  nice  visit  at  home. 
He  was  glad  his  mother  was  in  better  health 
when  he  left. 

Oscar  Schoberg  has  moved  to  another 
room  in  the  dormitory  and  he  likes  it  better 
than  his  old  room. 
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Joe  Zunieh's  brother  John  came  over  to 
see  him  Sunday,  March  30.  They  had  a 
good  visit  together. 

John  Selon  has  made  several  hammocks 
this  year  and  he  has  been  fortunate  in  dis- 
posing of  all  of  them. 

Bert  Goodwin  was  glad  to  hear  his  mother 
had  all  her  land  rented  for  this  year;  now 
they  hope  for  good  crops. 

Everett  Cummings  has  been  doing  better 
work  since  he  returned.  He  can  do  quite 
well  if  he  puts  forth  his  best  efforts. 

Andy  Mikkelson  was  glad  to  hear  his 
brother  went  back  to  Lunds  Valley,  N.  D. 
as  it  seems  that  he  is  nearer  to  him. 

John  Antelope  had  a  letter  from  his  uncle 
Mike  Bushyhead  and  he  may  come  to  Mon- 
tana this  summer.    John  hopes  he  does. 

Harold  Ferguson  had  a  nice  letter  from 
his  sister  Mabel  and  she  tola  him  his  father 
was  going  to  work  in  the  Park  this  summer. 

Jacob  Roberts  and  Charlie  Kauffman  are 
mach  interested  in  the  return  of  the  birds. 
They  have  heard  several  robins  but  are  still 
looking  for  the  meadow-larks. 


MINUTES  FOR  THE  CICERONIAN 
SOCIETY 

The  society  held  its  regular  meeting 
March  1  and  all  members  responded  to  roll 
call.  The  minutes  of  the  previous  meeting 
were  read  and  stood  approved.  A  critic  was 
appointed.  The  following  program  was  then 
given:  — 

Recitation — "The  Wreck  of  the  Hes- 

perdes" 

Frank  Heffern 
Solo  — "Shipmats  of  Mine" 

Pat  Callahan 
Recitation — "A  Dream" 
Henry  Russell 
Piano  soio — "Tribute  to  a  Dog" 

Ernest  Watt 
Recitation — "A  Good  Boy" 

Harold  Ferguson 
Vocal  solo — "Out  of  My  Soul's  Great 
Sadness" 

Recitation — "March" 
Piano     solo — "Young  Commander's 

March" 
Charles  Kauffman 
The  critic  gave  a  favorable  report.  As 
there  was  no  business  the  society  adjourned. 
Mr.  Sullivan  was  the  teacher  on  duty. 

Oscar  Schoberg,  Sec'y. 


On  March  15  the  society  held  its  regular 
meeting.  On  account  of  the  party  in  the  eve- 
ning the  program  was  given  at  1:30.  The 


roll  was  called  and  all  except  Everett  Cum- 
mings answered,  and  Frank  Heffern.  The 
Vice-president  took  the  president's  chair  in 
his  absence,  and  conducted  the  meeting. 
The  minutes  of  the  previous  meeting  were 
read  and  :-jtood  approved.  Mr.  Sullivan  was 
critic.    The  program^  was  as  follows:  — 

Recitation — "Lord    Ullin's  Daughter" 

John  Selon 
Piano  solo — "To  the  Rising  Sun" 

Jacob  Roberts 
Recitation — "Heaven   is   Reached  at 
at  a  Single  Bound" 

John  Lambert 
Duet — "First  Waltzes" 

John  Zunich  and  Miss  Ross 
Recitation — "The  Day  is  Done" 

Andy  Mikkelson 
Piano  solo — Sterabog  Exercise  No.  2. 

John  Antelope 
Recitation —  The  Life  that  Counts" 

Oscar  Schoeberg 
Piano  solo — "A  Hymn" 
Bert  Goodwin 
Recitation — "Barbara  Frietchie 

Hugh  Shields 
Piano  solo — "At  the  Dancing  School" 
Ester  Spoonemore 
The  critic  gave  a  favorable  report.  The 
program  for  the   next  meeting  was  read. 
The  president  ca.led  for  old  business  but 
there  was  done.    Under  the  head  of  new 
business,  a  discussion  arose  over  the  name 
of  Ester  Spoonemore's  piece  b.it  no  action 
was  taken.    The    society    thei  adjourned 
until  April  .5  Miss  Ross  was  the  teacher  on 
duty. 

Oscar  Schoberg,  Sec'y. 


AN   EXAMPLE  FOR  DAD 

A  father  looked  over  his  boy's  school  report, 
Said:    "Why  don't   you   heed   the  lessons 

you  are  taught? 
At  your  age  Washington  was  at  the  head 

of  his  class. 
By  the  looks  of  your  report  you  surely  won't 

pass." 

"That  may  be  true,  Dad,"  the  boy  replied, 
"Did  you  take  Washington  to  be  your  guide? 
If  you  stop  and  think  and  keep  track  of 
your  dates, 

At  your  age  he  was  President  of  the  United 
States."— De-El-S«e. 


"Nothing  is  more  important  to  America 
than  citizenship;  there  is  more  assurance  of 
our  future  in  the  individual  character  of  our 
c  tizen  than  in  any  prospal  I,  and  all  the 
wise  advisers  I  can  gather,  can  ever  put 
into  effort  in  Washington." 

— W.  G.  Harding. 
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Children  s  S^age 

5iy  SEiss  Sadie  £illard 


SPRING-TIME 

"Spring-time  is  coming,"    sang    robin  so 
dear, 

"Spring-time  is  coming,"  said  violet  near, 
"Spring-time  is  coming,"  sang  murmuring 
brook. 

Gurgling  o'er  pebbles  in  cool  grassy  nook. 
"Spring-time  is  coming,"  honked  wild  geese 
on  high, 

"Spring-time     is   coming,"     hummed  gay 
butterfly, 

"Spring-time  is     coming,"     croaked  frogs 

loud  and  clear, 
"Spring-time  is  coming?  Why,  Spring-time 

is  here!" — Sel. 


ROVER    AND    THE   TRAMP  DOG 

Paul  had  just  brought  Rover  his  dinner  of 
meat  and  potatoes  when  a  poor,  shivering, 
little  yellow  dog  came  running  up  wagging 
his  tail.  Rover  looked  at  him  as  he  began 
to  eat. 

The  yellow  dog  crept  closer  and  closer 
to  the  plate  and  pretty  soon  Rover  stepped 
back  and  looked  at  the  yellow  dog,  who 
eagerly  began  to  eat  his  dinner.  He  ate 
everything  on  the  plate  while  Rover  sat  and 

Itched  him.  When  he  was  through  he 
wagged  his  tail  and  ran  off. 

'Well,  Rover,"  said  Paul,  "You  were  a 
polite  dog,  I  never  knew  dogs  were  polite 
before.  Now  I'll  bring  you  some  more 
dinner."  And  this  time  Rover  ate  his  dinner 
himself. — Sel. 


GUESS  WHAT  I  AM 

I  am  a  little  brown  seedling. 
I  lived  in  a  little  round  house. 
It  was  painted  brown. 
It  was  nearly  filled  with  food. 
One  day  the  wind  said  to  me,  "Wake  up, 
little  plant.    Spring  is  here." 
Then  1  awoke, 
i  was  vary  hungry. 
So  1  ate  some  food. 

Then  1  opened  the  door  of  my  little  brown 
house. 

Iiow  dark  it  was  outside! 
But  it  was  nice  and  warm. 
I  put  out  a  little  white  foot. 
I  bent  my  back  and  pushed  up  out  of  the 
ground. 

Do  you  know  my  name? 


ROBIN'S  BREAKFAST 

One  morning  Robin  went  to  get  his  break- 
fast. Where  do  you  suppose  he  went? 
Why,  into  the  garden  of  course.  He  put  his 
ear  to  the  ground  and  listened.  But  he 
heard  nothing.  He  went  to  another  place 
and  listened  again. 


Then  he  put  his  bill  into  the  ground  and 
pulled  Out  came  a  big,  fat  worm.  Robin 
thought  that  it  was  a  fine  breakfast. — Sel. 


HOW  MANY? 


A  horse  has  - 
A  chicken  has 
A  clock  has  — 

A  boy  has   

A  girl  has  

A  needle  has  - 
A  dog  has  — 
A  wagon  has  - 
A  man  has  — 


-  legs. 

—  legs, 
hands. 


—eyes, 
-hands. 
 eye. 


-legs. 

— wheels. 

-hands. 


THE  LILY 

The  sweetest  thing  in  my  garden. 
On  bush  or  vine  or  tree, 
Is  the  shining,  snow-white  lily 
That  God  has  sent  to  me. 

How  wise  he  must  be  to  make  it! 
How  good  to  put  it  here 
For  me  to  watch  and  care  for. 
Is  very  sweet  and  dear. 

There's  nothing  more  fair  and  spotless 

In  all  the  world  I  know; 

It  is  fairer  than  the  moonlight. 

And  whiter  than  the  snow. 

I  love  you  beautiful  lily. 
Made  of  the  sun  and  dew; 
1  wish  my  heart  could  always 
Be  spotless  and  pure,  like  you.- 


-Selec'ed. 


Miss  Lillard  has  a  pretty  white  flower. 

I  have  a  doll. 

Lloyd  has  a  red  ball. 

Kathryn  has  some  roller  skates. 

Emiel  has  a  blue  tie 

Lewis  had  an  apple. — Edna  Kupfer. 


Jed  is  a  little  boy. 

He  has  blue  eyes. 

He  has  yellow  hair. 

His  mother  made  some  candy  for  us. 

It  was  brown  and  white. 

We  ate  it  and  liked  it. 

We  were  happy. 

We  thank  Mrs.  Moe. — Lewis  Howard. 


I  saw  a  white  rabbit. 
It  ran  fast. 

Emil  got  a  box  of  candy  from  his  mother. 

Mr.  Menzemer  is  sick. 

We  are  sorry. 

I  saw  a  pretty  blue  bird. 

It  is  cloudy. 

The  little  boys  played. 

Mr.  Taylor  came  to  the  school-room. 

He  gave  some  cards  to  Miss  Lillard. 

— Lloyd  Revelle. 


IDontana  School  for  the  Deaf  and  the  Blind 

Boulder,  (Dontana 


STATE  BOARD  OK  EDUCATION 


Ex-Officio: — 

Gov.  Joseph  M.  Dixon,  President 
Hon.  W.  D.  Rankin,  Attorney-General 
Hon.  May  Trumper,    Superintendent  of 
Public  Instruction,  Secretary 


Appointed:  — 

J.  H.  T.  Ryman,  Missoula 
Sidnej  rianner,  Butte 
Charles  H.  Foot,  Kaliapell 
Emmett  Brown,  Bozeman 
James  W.  Freeman,  Great  Falls 
John  Dietrich,  Helena 
Frank  Eliel,  Dillon 
Robert  C.  Line,  Columbus 
Miss  Mina  Petrashek,  Clerk  of  the  Board, 

Helena 


BOARD  OF  TRUSTEES 

H.    J.    Menzemer,  A.  B.,  M.  A.,  President 
L.  Q.  Skelton,  Helena 
J.  E.  Shattuck,  Boulder 


TEACHERS  AND  OFFICERS 

H.  J.  Menzemer,  A.  B.,  M.  A.,  President 
Miss  Gertrude  Rathbun,  Secretary  to  the 

President 

Miss  La  Vaune  Andrews,  Stenographer 


Teachers  for  the  Deaf 
Literary:  — 

W.  E.  Taylor,  M.  A.,    Head  Teacher 

Miss  Anna  Hallman   Teacher 

Miss  Sadie  Lillartl,    Teacher 

Miss  Retta  Williamson,    Teacher 

Mrs.  W.  E.  Taylor,    Teacher 

Mrs.  Edith  Study,    Teacher 

Miss  Mildred  S(urdevant,    Teacher 

Miss  Hilda  Miller,    Teacher 

Mrs.  Menzemer,  M.  A   Teacher 

Librarian: — 
W.  E.  Taylor,  M.  A. 


Physical  Culture:  — 

E.  V.  Kemp,    Director 

Miss  Mildred  Sturdevant,    Instructor 


Teachers  for  the  Blind 
Literary:  — 

Miss  Martha  Russell,    Head  Teacher 

J.  Adams  Morris   Teacher 


Music: — 

Miss  Evelyn  Ross   Director 

DOMESTIC  DEPARTMENT 

II.    J.    Menzemer,  A.  B.,  M.  A.,  President 

Miss  Sophia  Anderson   Matron 

C.  E.  Altop,    Boys'  Supervisor 

Mrs.  C.  E.  Altop,  ....  Little  Boys'  Supervisor 

Mrs.  Bessie  Brown,    Girls'  Supervisor 

Mrs.  Millie  Lyon,    Housemother 


MEDICAL  STAFF 

H.  J.  Menzemer,  A.  B.,  M.  A.,  President 
Miss  Emma  Haug,  R.  N   Nurse 

I.  A.  Leighton,  M.  D   Physiciai 

J.  A.  Donovan,  M.  D.,           Oculist  &  Aurisi 

Dr.  C.  M.  Eddy,    Dentist 


INDUSTRIAL  DEPARTMENT 

IT.    J.    Menzemer,  A.  B.,  M.  A.,  President 

E.  V.  Kemp,    Teacher  of  Printing 

F.  J.  Low   Teacher  of  Carpentry 

Mrs.  Bessie  Brown   Teacher  of  Serving 

Belle  C.  Harrison   Art    and  Domestic 

Science 

J.  A.  Morris  Basket  an  Hammock  Making 

John  Sullivan,  ....  Piano  Tuning  and  Broom 

Making 

Joe  Bugel,    Shoemaker 

J.  P.  Finerty,    Night  Watch 

M.  P.  TenEyck   Repairman 

V.  J.  McKinnon   Chief  Engineer 

M.  C.  Scott,    Second  Engineer 

Edwin  Ivey,    Third  FJngineer 

Delbert   Pentz   Yardman 

H.  G.  Hubbard   Ranch  Foreman 

Mrs.  H.  G.  Hubbard,    Ranch  Matron 

E.  R.  Sumner,           Colony  Boys'  Supervisor 

Wm.  Pentz,    Dairyman 

C.  E.  Altop,  Gladys  Peterson,  Nora  Purcell 
and  Mrs.  Metzel,    Laundry 


